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TO THE 
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Knight, Sir GEORGE RIVERS 
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Ad I no ſcale (more than this bare 
and plain moulded Epiſtle, ) by which 
to come to your worthy eares, yet in 
reſpett of the honeit livery which it 
carries,( being neceſſary and busbandly 
Colleftions, eſpecially gathered for the 

| Country and Soyl wherein you love) 1 

know it cannet chuſe but find both fa+ 

: vour & mercy in your acceptation,but 

c IgE ant when I call into my conſideration the 

* great worthineſs of your experience inthis and all other the like 
-nfſairs whichtend.to the generall benefit of the Common-wealth, 

: and py. the Excellency of your no Bounty, 


© ard Aﬀetion unto Hoſpitalitywhich give both ſtrength and ad- 
7 could not but take wnto 


2 vancement to projetts of this —_—_— 
= my ſcif a donble inconragement, and holdly ſay unto this Work. 


£5 which I offer unto your ome , Goe and approach withall thy 


ſweetne(s before him , he that ſo perfefily knowes allwhich thou 
canſt or wouldeſt diſcover ; he that is able both to correft and - 
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mend any thing that is imperfeft in thee, he, for vertues ſake, 
well never forſake thee. Beleeve me (worthy Sir?) ſhowld this Sub- 
jebt wiſh it ſelf a Patron, I doe not think it could wiſh beyond you; 
for you are a-velume fullof all that of whith u« intreateth:; wit- 
neſs your-yeares,your ſupportation of the poor, and:\your continuall 
imployments-; with any of which there-i; not (| of your rank ) a (c- 
cond living in your Country,to walk hand «n haadwith you.”Beeing 


then(dear Sir)the oldeſt and beſt friend to your Conntrey, forſake 
neither, nor this which comes to ſarve-it;and though in this Glaſs 
ſome lineaments may appear imperfett, yet by the help - of your 
favour ( though little be exatt, or moſt excellent ) nothing ſhall 
be groſs or unvorthie the ſurvey of your worthier patience. And 


fo reſt, 


Yours to be commanded: 


Gervaſe Markban- 


4M 


{&ibid the beſt and moſt infallible way to find oug rhe erue ant: 
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A Diſcuurſe of the Weald :f Kent; ad a compariſon of (Arable Lands 
therein , with tbe o:ber [a'ss of the Shires.  Togetier with ſome 
neceſſary ceunſels for the ordering, and imriching of th: marleable 
Lands in the Weald,as generally in any.part of this Kin;dome, - 


He Weald of Kent is the lower part of that Shire, per ag-+ 
Iying on the South fide thereof, and adjoyneth to gition.» 
the Weald of Syſſexzto the Weſt. 

This Weald,both ia Kent and Suſſex, was ſc me- 

, times all(or the moſt part) woody, Wild, and(m 
the firſt ximes ) un-inhabited ;-and from thence took the 
name. of Weald. from the Sax9n- word, Wale, .or Teale, or © 
Weald, which fignificth a Woody Ay; or Forreſi-like 
ground. The Brittans called it Axdred, which fignifieth Great- 
neſs or Wondertull ; andin Latine it was called Saltus Ar tired, 
(thar is to ſay ) the Chaſe or Forreſt of Andred, by reafon of the - 
great citcuir,or large bounds thereof. - 

Touching the, true boundary or limits ofthis Weald, there: 
have been diverſe opinions,and moſt of them various,and much 
differing both in place & quantity,but that which is the neer«(t 
& ket alied unto truch,both according to the opinions of Aſer- 
1s Meneverſis, Henry of Hantingder, & others of muſt credible 
report,is that extendeth.trony the city of Winchelſey ire Suſſex-an' 
hundred and twenty. miles .uv length towards the Welt ; : and + 
thirty miles in breadth rowards the Nerth. Now alchough this 
report be moſt agreeing unto veritie,, yet who knows not that ' 
curioſity may raiſe up many objeMions ta withſtand ity and” 
therefore M. . Lambert .in his Perambulatign' of Kent, hath pre- 
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certain bounds of this-Weald,to be only.by Jewry, or the Ver- 
dift of twelve men impannelled tor that purpoſe, either in caſe 
of controverſie,or other particular ſearch; and this hath been in ' 
Chele latter times brought forth moſt plenr:fully.: forir hath 
been found by divers lateVerdidts, upon ſpeciaH and moſt ne- 
cefſary occaſions, that the Weald of Kent is truly M. Lamberts 
ſe ſtep in his Perambulation of Kent , reaching from .n- 
thelſey in a of x,and that hill there, -unto the top of Rivers hill 
in Kent;and neither farther towards London, nor ure towards 
Tunbridge ; which agreeth ſo perte&ly with the former limitati- 
ons,that both may be reccived as moft true and ſufficient. 

This Weald was for many yeares held tobe a wild Deſert, 
or moſt unfruictull Wilderneſs ( as write the 2uthors before 
mentioned ) and indeed fuch is the nature and diſpoſition gf 
the ſoy] thereof co this very day : for it will grow to- fat or 
wood, if it benot continually manured.and laboured with the* 
plough and-kepr under by kgs ; ſo asirmay truly be faidof 
It, Incul's parantur vomere Sylve.It is throughout C exceptTn very 
few places adjoyning to brooks or rivers) of a very barren na- 
ture, and unapt either for paſturage or tillage, untill that ic be 
-hoipen by ſome manner of comfort, as dung, tmarl, frefh earth, 
foddder, aſhes, or ſuch other refreſhings; and that ſeemeth to 
have been the cauſe for which in old time it was ufed as a wil- 
derneſs , and kept for the moſt part with herds of Deer , and 
droves of Hogs,as is ſpecified in divers hiftoricall relations. 

And as there :be yet remaining in Suffex divers great forreſts 
and ſund:y commons or waſts, having five or fix miles in 
length, which for the moſt part arenot fit tobe manurcd for 
corn, and yeeld bur litctle profit in paſture; fo have there been 
alſo in Kent (within cur .memory ) a great number of woody 
and over-grown grounds., converted of late, even after ſuch 
.a manner as in the faid Perambulation is teſtified; where it 
isfaid; That althoughthe Weald of Kent belonged to ſundry 
known owners long ſince, yet was it not then allotted into 
particular Tenancies, as the other parts of the ſhirewere , but 
It war,in proceſſe of time , by little and little gained, as men 
were contented to inhabit there, and to rid itof the wood. 

And hereof itis allo, that befides ſundry wholepariſhes _— 
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be named dene, or low places, -as Tenderden, farden, Beneden, 
and ſundry others, there be moreover many ſmaller porttons 
almoſt in every part. of the Weald of Kent , which he likewiſe 
called dens;as the den of Cranebrook in Cranebrook,, the den of 
Hawkburſt in Hawkburft , and ſuch others;thewhich ( as it ſee- 
meth.) were at the firſt undertaken to be manured by ſundry 
particular perſons, whoſe names were then taken for thole very- . 
dennes,and continued many yeares together, as by antient evi-- 
dences it doth yet appear,howſoever the age of long time hath 
now almoſt worn 8: conſumed them all out of knowledge.Nei-- 
ther doth the Weald of Ker. contain fo great mannors 
or courts (for the proportion of the largenels) as the reft of the 
Shire doth,but was appertaining , for a great part thereof, to 
ſundry of thoſe mannors which doe lyjat large diſperſed thorow 
the Shire, whereof each one had a great portion in the Weald, 
which both in the book of Doomf: , and in ſundry the 
court Rolls , and Rentals; paſſeth-by thename of Wea 

Sylva P orcoruntzor ſwine gate, which were granted to divers of 
the farmers and owners of ſundry tenancies which did belong . 
unto thoſe dens and other lands within the Weald. 

And albeit theſe dens be for,the moſt part goud large por- 
tions of lands, that be now broken into many ſeverall poſſeſ-- 
fions, ſo as the ſame one Den ſufficeth twenty houſholders ac 
this day , yet iris very likely that each man at the firſt had his 
ſeverallden wholy and unbroken» whereofhe and his poſterity 
beareth name,unt}] that the ſame was by the caftome of Gate'- 
kind, by ſale or by exchange divided and- diſtributed amongf 
others into-parts,as we do now ſcethem. | But bowſoever this 
Weald be of it {elf unfruitfull C as I faidYand of abarren nature, 
yet fo it hath pleaſedthe providence of the Almighty to tem- 
per the ſame, -that by the benefit of Margle or Marle ( as it is 
commonly called Yit may be made not only c in fertili- 
ty with the other grounds of the ſhire, -as for Corn as - 
Graſs, but alſo ſuperiour tothe more and greater parr of the 
ſame.,The which manner of bettering the gound is not now 
newly diſcovered, but was the antient prafice ofour forefa- [;.-_ 
thers many years agoe,- a#by the innumerable Marle-pits dig= 
ged and-ipemt ſo many years paſt;.that trees of #00 , or '300 
yeares 
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. . years oId,doe now grow tipon them, it may moſt evidently ap- 
pear;beſtdes the which ON mention of Marle in wel of 

gainage'or husbandry,that were writtren in the daies of K. Ed- 

Ma''ing was -ward the2., or-before,; howbcit the fame manner of tillage,” by 
diſceninued ..meanes of the ciyHlavarrs, maintained many-yeares as well in 
"a7 noY 1©- the time of the Barons warrs,as of the warrs between: [the houſe 
_ of Tork, andthe family'ot Lancaſter, was fo given overy.and 
Kone out of uſe,: untill theſe-thirty or forty years, that it may 

be faid-to have beer-then newly born and revived , rather tharr 

reſtored, becauſe: the very true arr of inriching the ground by 
-Macrle,leemethtolye hidden in part, as yet not to be difcovered 

to-the full; for in this ſhort time we have ſeen many arable 

prom, which for ſundry yeares after the marling of them, 

ave plentMfu}ly born Wheat and other grain , to be now be- 

come _unfruictull,, and ſo will they '.continue, albeit they 

fhould be now. marled again. And this commeth to paſs by :the 

ignorance of the right manner ofordering the Marle, which is 

as ſtrong and cheertu]l as ever it was before, howſoever it wor- 

keth not his naturall «ffe&, through the unskilfulneſs of the 
Husbandman, that both waſteth the Marle, and-loſeth wich all 

his time,his Iabour, his coſt, andthe profit of his ground. I can- 

 Notdeny-} but a- man ſhall ſee ſome grounds of nature fit to 

take Mar), and cf {ituation ſo neer to Marl-pits long time 

/ opened, that:they might be marled plentifully with little charge; 

and have been heretofore marled indeed, and yer the ſawe to 

lye now unplowed,and not only barren of themſelves, but'a}(o 

anapt for marl, and uncapable ofamendment by Tillage": but 
I muſt ſay wichall;:that albeit the men in thoſe former ages had' 

the right ordering ofmarle, yet were they not all good 'Hus- 

bands alike, neither doth the Field jay alike underthe Farmer, 


———— 


ry uttermoſt: gain:that: may be made dwihg bisſhort intereſt, 
and the other indeavoucing toperpernee his commodity, even 
ro.the end ofhiseftate, which hath no:endartall:{o that through 
unskilfulne(s afthe one; and greedinesin others, the ground 
may ſooner becramnnd to death with Marle,. then it ſhall be 


ner 
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and under the. very owner.of che ſame, the one ſeeking theve=' 


made the bertetforiflter by ic. The reafon whegot 1'will reſerve,” 
anttY that J haye cauſc to teach-ip parcicnlarafier what njan=-.. 


A - 
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ner and meaſure the ground is to be maritd.” It the mean while 
1 will open the nature and. conditions of this Wealdifh 
comparing it with the Soyl ofthe ſhire ac » and 
declareunto you what the: Marl is,: and what: 
there be uſually found..in the Weald of Kent y/ and haflly/entet 
imco the true and profitable uſe thereof, as welbin.cach ſort of 
arable Land, as alſo for the increaſe of 'Corri and Paſture 
through the Kingdome. | | 

The arable'ground of this Weald hath -commotly afleetand 
ſhallow mould to be turned up by the plough',; fo as in many 
places the dead earth or mould. is within three inchesof the 
face of the ground, and ia the beſt placer,- the good Mould cx- 
ceedeth not fix inches indepth at the moſtzand therfore it wan- 
teth convenient ſubſtance to nouriſh Corn ngfoag time, buc 
will dra {abt ni: . = qi 
alſo,ft cannot yeeld (weet or gra(r,- Befides this 
Weald hath many pes or hilliſh \ env ofwlich 
there do many Quitsor Springs of water ifſue, that make ic 
cold and barren; and from theſe billocks, the beſt part of the 

Mould is waſhcd down. into the- Water-courſes and 

ikes that be madeto divide and drain the Land. Furthermore 
the Weald is divided into many ſmall incloſures, the biggeſt 
mar wr aberirhge 71 ara war oper mane; 
twelye ty,and ther many and Trees, 
which in anſcaſonable weather doe keep both the Sun and 
wind from the Corn , ſo as for want of that ſuccour and com- 
fort,it groweth,and many times rotteth in the earth, ſo that it 
czrnethnor,nor eareth,nor proſpereth not kindly many times. 
| a Cloſes are TIS 00 unh 

e to Marl any great part or tity of ground at 'once; 
and having marked lee they hn ns to ſow it with' 
corn: for the preſervation whereof, as alſo for draining it, » they 
are inforced to make ſo many and {mall ſeveralls: forall 
reaſons it is plain, that there is lictle good arable Land there, 


_ flowing andove: 
Shire at large hath 
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Marle, 


Four forts of - @Qther 


able.codear.fid ov ſix good Otops rogerher without inter- 


ale? 3; 014. years reft',> wif] do the like again, and 
may  mcerchagenly keep that'courſe for ever : yea, there be 
7 nmr are ſowed wichour ceaſing, becauſe the 

| chat when chouphtr pare geereefbeginnerth 

be weary ,.' mewv'earaddefome Rrength of Carcel! 
andwith'the Plough go droper , and fetch up a freſh Mould 
that will continue for a long ſeaſon... Furthermore this arable 
ground''is a hotlw.dry ground, forthe moſt parr, an a deed 
Ca thax bytti 3 /and the' weather, wil] become dry 
Sd ſpongy; foatcis Rath chere'waſhith fi the fat pf 
the: tather” becanſe iis. not'ſÞ hillifl and Nliding as the Weald, 
but more: levell, ' even, and champian 41ſoyby which the Sunne 


aihegtcatodds: berweer:theſe rwo- forts of grounds may be 
made'evenby thehelp of Marl, if: it be righely ordered, - I a 


faich,. that the: Brittains (meaning us) tid uſe toamend theic 
Land with a certain inverition Which they calted marga.,:that 
ls; the fat ofthe earth, and/it-is to beer th Conradus eresba= 
chivzthat the: Germans doe uſe it tothie'fame end, and. doe call 
it by the lame nametil} chis very day! it is therefore a fat » oyly 

jy pong. pave” , lying inthe belfy of the eacth, which is 

of a warmand-moift temperature, and ſo mo fertil! , ſeeing. 
that; heat and moiftare'be the father and mother of generation 
andgrowth;howbeir this is ri6ta pure and Finiple. marrow ( as 
that is which Ueth in our boties(Þur a juyce,. orfat liquor. mijn- 
get with the earths at is ehiefar which Tycth mixed , and dil 
perfed inour ficth;ſo as che one may bedrawn away ; and the. 

png geen rink phe; i... -. » 
- Eour (orts of 2firle befotnd in this Weald; known ic. of 
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der by the differgnce of 2g a thereby alſo differing 
in degrees of goodneſle one from th Wer: for there is a 
ray, a blew, a yellow, and red Marls all which be profita= =» 
ley if they be carthy and fat, or lippery as ſoape: and molt 3: 
timeslictle worth, itchey be mixed 4 wich he men eter z 7D 


ſtone, Sothe blew is reputed the b' 

the gray thenext, and the red le durable then ita 0 

three; and yet it is thought the red to be-the better, if it be | 
found upon the blew, or others. - Theſe Marles doc lye in 


veines or floores, amongſt Tits bg, or Opp. ounds 
moſt commonly wheel! I ha pEbfne ck goes 
ſhew themſelves atthe foot of. ior abou ens, =Ways 


between the foot and the et Fe ſome of them have 0+ 

ver them a cover of- round, which we call Cope, not excec- 

ding ſevenar eight toot in depth, ſome lie deeper, and © 

ſome do ariſe, as namely, where the round lyeth not high , 

and that Marle commonly is very good ; and there is in di- 

> . verfe leveJl grounds good Marlc.. Four ſorts of 
And as Marle is for the moſt part of theſe foure colours a — 

ſo isarable ground for the moſt part of theſefoure. ſorts fol- 

lowing; that isx0 ſay, cither a cold, o and wet clay , 

which is either the cope of the Marle, or lyeth necr unto it, 

and is therefore commonly called, 7he arle Cope ground , 

or a Haiſel Mould, which I countto be one of the beſt weal- n 

diſh Moulds, being Fcompound Mould , and very good for 

Marle, and will quithe coſt very well. Then Gre jog 3.4 

ſorts of ſandy Mould, the' rang reaſdhable ag 

but not equal to the haifel;Mould, Agios ta a) 5g 

vers places of the weald this ws mould to bear tie 

three good crops of Whear,, being Sa_— fallowe Aa (Aria 

ther, which you ſhall hardly have of any fan Tee 

out mending : but, as Þ. ſaid 4h en it erfor tw 

kinds of andy Moulds, you. h 

Wheat, b cli well Marled ,” which'"is. v6 fb 

ther; but this laſt ki of ſaridy at is a ve 

of ground,) pad heck a very filceet Wool, Tae igyoh hat vi 

very heath. owe n.itin Ke bhr ces; and 

dered, as folowerh-with Matte," I beat both þ pea Cen 


In—— 
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avd Paſture: A vw thas wee' may the berter underſtand 
how to Marl and'Manure every of thele ſorts by it ſelf; you 
muſt khzow, that the haiſell ground being dry,” and not {ub- 

jet v0, Winter-ſprings,or tears of warer (for. which,ſome call 

ſuch,A whining'or weeping ground) is to be handled thus, 

 'Firſt, Ploughit.as deep as you can, with the ſtrength of 

The ordering Eight beaſtsar the leaſt; and be not afraid £6 Plough up ſome 
ofthe Hailel- part of the dead carth that lyetch under the upergood Mould: 
Mouſd. hor the Sun, the Rain, the Wind, and the Froſt, will in 
time metfow and amend it; and befides that, the Mould will 
be the deeper for a long time after, and thereby keepe it ſelfe 
the longer from being ſiffenedwith the Marle. Then you 
may beftow 500. Cart-Ioads (as we call them Yof Marle Uup- 
oneach acre thereof, every load containing 10. or r2. buſh- 
els of cight gallons, and cach acre containing 160. rods of 
16. foot and a halfto a rod. Then alfo you may chuſe whe- 
owit with Oates, to 


that rogether with the waſhing of the fallowes by raine, doth 


for they w 
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I ſaid, rol Peaſe, ſow them as carcly and timely as you may, 


UMI 
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the new breaking up of the ground; during which time,there 
is found a worme, called an Ez:b.«, which in French igaifi- 
eth Corn inthe ground, being of colour yellow, and of an 
inch in length, and will eat ſome part of the Corn z bur if 

you ſow itthick, it will be both ſmall, cared, and. thick 
and ſlender of traw,which the.rain and wind will beate and 
hurle downe, and then it will ſcarcely riſc again; or if itdoc, 
et through the necrneſle of 'the ſhadow of uhe trees and 
64 Try that in ſo ſmall cloſes be many, it will rather rot for 
want of drying, then come to maturicy , that is; to perfe&t 
hard, and full grown Corn. After your firſt marling, you | 
muſt carefully fore-ſee, that you plough not the ground 
either with deep or broad Furrowes, but flzet and narrow, 
Jeſt you caft your Marl intothe dead Mold; for Marl differeth 
much from Dung in this behalfe ; Dung ſpendeth it ſelf up- 
ward, and howſoever dcepe iclic, the vertue thereof will 
aſcend: but Marle ( as faith Sir Falter Henhl, inhis Hus» 
bandry ) ſendeth lis vertue downward, and muſt therefore - 
be keptaloft, and may not be buried in any wiſe. Further- 
more, if your ground be hilliſh or coppied, itſhall be fit 
that you make your Ridges 7. or 8. foot broad at the leaſt ; 
for in ſuch falling lands,the more broad furrowes you make, 
as you muſt make many, where you make Ridges, the more 
of your Marle (hall be waſhed 'and. carried into the bottomes, 
It is good alſo to draw a crofſe or quarter-Furrow, and'ope - 
ning the ends of your land-Furrowes: ſtopped, into it, to 
leave the other cndes. of your Furcowes that the water- 
ſhoot. runne. not all the length of the field,  Againe, this 
round would alwaics be ſowne under furrow,. and that al- 
b before Michaelmas, if the ſeaſon will ſo permit : for this 
gromen ( if it be well husbanded ) will be mellow and hol- 
ow, or looſe, whereby through Raine and Froſt ,. it would. 
finke downe from the root of the Wheat ,. if ic ſhould be 
ſown above Furrow, the which being uncovered, muſt needs 
be bitten and killed with-the celd, Ir is alfo wy fit that you: 
barrow notthis ſort of ground too ſmall, but that you leave 
the clods as bigas a bowl , the which being mouldred with 
the froſt, will both cover and keep warme what is under- 
x B-3 neath- 
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neath. Moreover, it ſhall be good, that upon ſome fair and dry 
day,in the ing of March , you pat your flock - of Sheep 
into your txthat with their tramplingupon it, the Corn 
may bg well,and faft clofed with the ,carth, yea, and preſently 
after ( if it will bear oe an may roll ic as you doe Barley, 
whereby both the -Clods ſhall be broken , and the Gratten or 
ſtabble_ ſhalt be more even and ready for the Mower. Ge- 
nerally you muſt nnderftand, that after you have beftow- 
ed your Marle in the field, you onght to let ir lye un- 
fpread abroad, untill: you be ready to plough', and then 
mmcdiately aſter the ſpreading of it, turn it into- the ground 
with the Plough; for otherwife, if it thould lye Tong ſpread 
Mm the field, the San will ſpend} noſmall part of the finels 
thereof, although I know many deſire it, becauſe ir will 
be the ſmaller being burned with the Sun;which 1 like nor, 
And therefore alſo no good - Hazband will carry and fpend 
his dung inthe time of Summer , except he do preſently with- 
all plough ic into the ground;for although the Mould of the 
arable Land it ſelf will take good, if itbe turned to theSun, 
which will both dry and faſten it, yet the matter fareth far o- 
therwiſe with the Marle, from which if the Sun ſhall draw and 
ſick thefat moiſture that maketh the Land fertile, then be- 
eommeth jt ( az Colmella ſpeaketh of the worſt ſort of ground ) 
Solum fictum,pariter & denſum & macrum , quod five exerceatur, 
five ceſſat,colono refugiendum eft. It becommeth (1aith he) a dey, 
thick, and lean Clod, which whether it be tilled or laid toref, 
muſt be forſsken of the husbandman as unprofitable. And now 
your Hazell-mould being thus marled, plowed, ſown, and ma- 
nured,you may not charge with Wheat above twice, and then 
It muſt ceft five or fix yeares together;all which eimeit will bear 
a very and ſweet Paſture, well ſet with a white Clover, or 


three-leayed graſs, moſt batning and profitable, both far Sheep 


and Ballocks. 


Afterthoſe, years ended, ic will grow to fome Mofs; -or 
will peradventure _ caft- up Broom; and: then ic is time ta 
break it up, and ſow and handle it as before for'' ewo 
ether Whear-ſeaſons or crops , leaving it a wheat-gratten 
orftubble,racher than wich an Oar gratten or ſtubble, = ? 
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burneth the Land being marled; Being thus interchangeably 
ſowed and refed, your Hazell monld will continuegood arable 
and paſture , by the ſpace of thirty yeares together , whereas if 


it ſhould be continually ſowed, fix, or ſeven, or moe yeares to-' 


gether without reſt, it will become utterly unfrui both for 
Command Catrell alſo, Neither will it any thing avtilto marke 
it over again when iris fo decayed, becauſe the former marle 
having his juice exhauſted by continuall TiHlage , whereof the 


Corn ſucketh one part, and the Sunne, Wind and Weather. 


dry and waſteth the reſt, is but a dead Clod (az I aid ) that is 
not capable of new Marle to amend it, nor caſtethany profi- 
table graſs at all. For proof hereof, Tiny ſelf have ſeen, that 
the common earth ot High-wayes, by treading of Cattel!, 
wafhing of Raine and the drying of the Sunne and weather, 
lay ſeparated from the natural juice whicltic had inthe pit, 
and ſpreading it che ground, I ſaiy. that the land was nas 
only-not amended Bac mach the worſe by it.. And now for an 
end ofhandling this ſort of Hazell ground ; if ir ſhall 

untoyou that five hundred loads of Marle upon the Acre, have 
clanged,ftiffened, and too faſt bound your Iayd ( as indeed the 


nature of Art is tobind and to ſtiffen ) then take you ſome of 


theſe waies co help it: eicher ©<ft it four or five years, or fodder 
upon it before you bring it-up with ſo many Cattell as you 


may;or take the uppermoft part of your Ditches or Fore-lande, - 


or waſt places of your fields which you may mingle with Dang, 
and which, ' befare you ſow your Wheat, you. m lay upon 
our fallow,and firrir in with your plough, -and by is you 


Iboth loofen your Marle, and refh your ound: {o that 


within forty yeares the mould of your greund will clean eat 
vp and fwallow the Marle that you lay upon it;and then be- 
come hungry, and is capable of Marle againe as it” was before 
at the firſt. . | ; | 
And by this alfo you- may fee the very cauſe for which'ic is 
good not to ſow your marled tand cominually , but to pa- 
re 


it by enrns, and ſogive itreſt; namely becauſe the conti-- 


nuall plowing doth exhauft and ſpend the fat of the.Marl, lea 
m__ droffie,dry, and fruitleſs parts theregf, to lye ang cover 
the face of your ground: wheras paſturage, through the dunging, 


rea.” 
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treading, and foddering of Cattell, doth increaſe a new Mould, 
which mingling it {cf with the dead Mould,doth in the end give 
ſome life and heart unto it. And therefore theſe Farmers and 
Owners that have been at the coſt to marle their ground, and 
will not forbear to till it , but baſtening to raiſe their charge, 
do thereby utterly ftrike it with barcenneſs, are like tro Zſops 
man, who having a Hen that layed him every day a golden 
Eegge, and being greedy to have all the gold at onece;did there» 
fore kill the Hen , thinking to have found her belly full of 
gold, and ſo was both defrauded of that he looked for, and loſt 
alſo what he had before.” Hitherto of the nature, ordering and 
marling of this hazcl1l ground. Generally now for the continual 
fallowing and ftirrirg thereof , you ruſt underſtand, it may 
neither be fallowed wct , Ieſt it anſwer more Graſs than Cornz 
nor yet ſo dry,that the dead bottom ſwel up,as in great drowth 
it will, and, ſwallow the good Mould that lieth above: and, 

bind notyourſelfto any preciſe time of any month, 
but the opportunity either in Aſay or Ian, as you ſhall find the 
weather to have bg 90> it for your defire. In thelike tem- 
per you ought to ſtir ir after a ſhowr, after Saint Tomes his day, 
or inthe end of Iu, for ſo will ic be dry and hard before the 
time of ſowing: whereas if it be ſtirred Jater, every ſmall Rain 
will diſtewper it into Dirt or Mire, by reaſon of the tenderneſs 
thereof, and then can you not ficly beſtow your ſeed upon 
mage 


The Maile Cope ground followeth , which is moſt com- 


*:nd, monly ( 23 1 ſaid Ya ftitfe, wer , cold Clay , and not fo fit as 


" the former to be marled for Corne , except in ſome few fleete 
laces thereof, but yet it may ſerve for Paſture or for Oates; 
auch of them as be marlcd, muſt b fallowed fleet or ſhallow, 

left the Marle become drowned in the wet: then being marled , 
they may in dry fummers ( and not, over-moiſt Countries ) 
beare Wheate in ſome mediocritie, Three hundred loads at the 
moſ of Marle are ſufficient for an acre of this Kind, and two 
buſhells and a balfe of Wheat will ſow the ſame, which muſt 
be caft above furrow fourtcen or twenty daics before Michact- 
we. It requircth reund, high and narrow Ridges, and os 


. 
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the water-turrowes be- ftricken tomewhat Utep,, thicbetrerto EET 2 
conveigh moifturefrom the Corne, and'that it beletr cloddy, as bh 
much as may be: and yetto ſay thetruth , ſuch as will convert | 
this ſort of ground to Tillage, muft provitle a preacer quantity 
of rich ground or Greet ( as we terme w) d Dang, than'of 
Marle-it{elf, roamend chis Land withal. But, i rherebean 
ground chat is light and whining, or _— z brcatiſevf 
Springs that are therein, ' and therewith doth calt up Raſhes, | 
letthat be marled upon the greene land with foure hundied or Ruſbes. 
five hundred loads the acre, about the latter end of Sum- 
mer; for ſo ,will the Marlefinke imtoit; ' and caftapa ſweex, | 
fle for eight or ten-years together, and; UhtHl that t t Nagle . \t-.19- a l 
wn ii" 
over it, and-then it is fit time to plowir , | but yet Ker. fleete 
and narrow, for ſo will itbear good Oats; bar if ic be fo wer 
that you cannot adventure to ſow = Wheat upgn It becauſe, 
the Ruſhes be nor killed with this firſt, plowing, then may you, 
ow it againe with Oates, drawing ' good water-furrowes to 
draine it, becauſe it will be the wetter for plowing, and there- 
by che Marle alſo will the ſooner loſe his force; thus doing, ler 
ic lie co paſtureagain. | 
There be ſome other yon of the Marle-Cope, which car- Dyes weed. 
ry a ſowre Graſfſe,- and the Dyers-Weed, ( commonly called 
Greening-weed ) and'having a great tore thereof, the which 
alſo may be amended by three hundred or four hundred load 
of Marle upon the acre of the green land:for the Marle will both Ve 
- rot the tore or velture thereof,and alſo inrich the Mould: very - et 
much;ſo as it will anſwer good Paſture twelve years after: and ens 
when you ſhall perceive thas the Mart is well funk , then may 
it be Ploughed fleet and narrow, ſowed with Oats, and fallow- 
ed;ſo may it both bear good Wheat,ifit find a good ſeaſon, and 
be thericher a long time afrer,partly by the benefit of the ALarl, 
tly by the rotting of the tore and fward,, and partly 
= the dung and water of the 'Cattell that paſture upon. 
it: for the ſweeter the Paſture is, the more Beaſtt ic feedethy 
and the moce beaſts ir beareth, the, more it ſelf is amended by 
IC | ; ' . J 
oy Jes Touch- 
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- Touching the fallowing of this ground grear heed is requi- 
red:for as it (welleth more then the Haſell-ground, if be taken 
hard and dry, ſoitis more greffie then that , or the Sandy Soyl 
if you fallow it wet : The leaſontherefore followeth common- 
Bar Aprilhor in the beginning of:May,for to fallow it,: and to 
it about Midſummer, or ſafoon after asthe rain ſhall have 
prepared it meet for 'your unſhod Oxen to labour it, 
Many men fearing to hit the right ſeaſon for this ground in the 
> vp the year, do make it ready by a Winter fallow before 
Cbriſtmer,and by Kicring itbefore Midſummer,if they may,which 
manner is not to be.mi{liked,” 
Laftly, commeth thetwo forts of Sandy-ground, and gra- 


——q_— velly-mould; the one wr Duty" ordered much after the hazell 


mould , ſaving. he would have ſomewhat more marle,and alſo 
would be favoured more in the often tillage, than it:for the ha- 
on vn wil wr ye ear Ree hae x ry: Bat this laſt 
O -ground, being a very ftari Fl as we uſe to 
call it)for abu of it will bear Heath, being of it ſelf very bar- 
ren,and very flect or ſhallow Mould, and over hot and dry, 
and by reaſon of that extremity, is unfertill except it be 
marled very plentifully. And therefore when y ou break 
up this Ploughic as deep as you may,not fearing to caſt 
down the beft Mould: thereof, becauſe the Marle will pierce 
thorow,and fink down into it. An acre of this ground requi-- 
reth five hundred or fix hundred loads of your Aarle at the 
leaft.Sow alwaics under farrow about Michaelmas with two 
buſhels and a half upon the acre, which it will better carry 
than the Hazell ground:for although the ſtraw be ſmall,yet will 
ic be harder; and ſtand better than that of the other. The 
worme whereof Lſpeak, will be bafje with that,that groweth on 
this ſort of zutill that the heat thereof be ſomewhat al- 
ſwaged by the Marl. If your groundbe hilly , make your Wa-- 
ter-furrowes in ſuch fort , as I have faid before, for the ſaving 
both of your. Afarle and Mould, harrow it very little, leave it as 


- cloddy as you may. After that you have tak:n a Crop from it, 


fallow that Wheat Gratten or Stubble in ay; after_that tir 
italſo,and then about, Michcelmas ſow it with Wheat again : for 
| IT 
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it is not yer rich enough to bear you geod Peaſe, . This done, 
let it reft four or five yeares, and If it ſend up any plenty of 
broom,cut or pul them when they be of ſome mean t buc 
plough not the ground uncill it have taken fuch reſt'; and ab 
ter ic,you may well break it.up of new, AO je whhh Qarz; 
which Oar-gratten or Stubble,you muſt Summer-fallow, when 
it ir at the Harveſt: and then if youdefire to haye it in good 
hearr,you muſt Marle it with three hundred or four kundred 
loads upo the Now aan After this Crop thus s reſt is 
fiveor fax years, and mit, 


Weald a ſandy and gravelly | 
the which is fcarcely worth the Marling, except the nearne(s of 
the Marl, and thereby the ſmall coſt and thereof may 
intice a man to beſtow the coft upon ic with Aarie,and then the 
beſt way is to Marl upon the green Land,or is upon a fallow, - 
with 500, loadsor more upon the Acre, or rather to take 
the profit thereof by Paſture then by Tillage: for ic will hardly 
beare good Corn, which is ſoon killed with wet vapour that is 
continually ſent up from the wet ſprings that lye under it. 
This ſort of wet ground is to be fallowed, when fr is both 
hard and dry,becauſe it ſwelleth not as doth the Haſell Mould, 
and may therefore betaken in former fair weather bring 
k not to adry ſeaſon; and it is to be ftirred alſo after a ſhowr, 
in the like plight as the hazell-Mould before. Your macleable 
grounds being ordered in this wiſe, ſeverally ſet down for each 
kind oſthem, will continually ſtand fruittull cither for corn 
or paſture, and allbeit the high prices which Corn hath of lats 
yeares carried, may allure ſome men to ſow corn inceffancly, 
and thereby to ſpend their Marle, and to choke their arable in 
the end,yet I doubt not but the wiſer fort can ſee that it is much 
better to maintain their hearty and in good plight 
for ever, then to raiſe a ſhort gain, that. will a long and 
perpetuall loſs upon them; the Ne alſo, becauſe that barter, 
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Cheeſe, ahd the fleſh of beef and mutton be advanced in price 


equally ,ifnot beyond Wheat, Ryc, barley,and the other grains. 
Howbei va: | Habandman wil make is profit of them both: 
for vi 5 or one hundred: and twenty” acres 


ali 4;4ble he will. Maile and wanire thers, tha 
'bis Jand Into Give or fix equall parts, he may continu- 
ally plough twenty, or five and.twenty acres for corn , and yet 
lay to Paſture the reſt by curnes,ſo that by the help of his Xarie 
bis 7 Gr A War pre: rich and profitable,both. in the one 
and other © thetn.And thus Lhave ſpokenof the Weald, defcri- 
bing the nature and property thereof: ſo may.every man of dil- 
cretion and judgement, which ſhall meer with earth of the ſame 
qualicy and condition( in what part of this Kingdome ſoever ) 
make applicationof theſe Rules before rehearſed, and no doubt. 
-but the profit, will make both the Iabour and coft profitable. 
and pleaſant,” * p | | 
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SÞSSÞPÞDPEES$S ESSE? 


The ſeverall waies, according to the opinions of 
Writers, andthe certaine waies, according to the 


experience of Husbanamen , for the d:ſtrufiton of Moles, 
or Moales which digge and root up the earth, and how 10 


reduce and bring the ground to the firſt goodneſſe 
baving bes [poyled by thems.. ; 


T is needleſs eitherto deſcribe the nature and quality of this 

Vermine, or the injury and hurt which they do co the Hus- 
bandman, Gardiner, and Planter, fince no Country is exempt 
from their annoyance; but touching the remedies, they are of 
greater fecreſie, and therefore I-chought good in this place co 
inſert them. | 

The antient writers are of divers_opinions touching the 
manner ofdeftroying this creature, and therefore have left unto - 

us ſundry Medicines how to work the ſame: amongſt the which, - 
one writeth,as an approved experiment, that if you take Wal- 
nut ſhels, and fill them with brimſtone, chaff, and Petrofin, and 
then ſetring. them on fire , put them into holes or trenches; 
through which the Moal paſſerh;the very ſmel or ſtink therof wil 
poyſon them; fo that if you dig, you ſhall find them dead in 
- theirholes.- 

Another affirmeth,that if you cake brimftone, and dank ſtin-- 
king litter of horſes, and barn it in the holes or haunts of the 
Moals, it alſo will impoyſon them,fo as you ſhall find they will 
come out of their Cayes,and lye dead upon the green graſs. 

- A third affirms, That if you take green Leeks, Garlick, or 

Onions,and chepping them groflely, thruſt it into the holes, 

the very fume or ſayour- thereof will ſo aftoniſh- and 
amaze the Moales, that they will preſently forſake the carth, ' 

and falling intg a trance, .yoa may take. them up with your 
hands. Now there is not any of theſe medicines which Ou 
\ C 3 | . 
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be dif-attowed ; for there is -no donbt but that they- will 
work the effe&s ſpoken of, if the Moale can be brought to 
make a full fentthereof: but it is a Vermine curious of ſent, 
and paſſing quick of hearing,and being in a ſpacious ground, 
will preyent theſe baits ; and therefore they are rather to be 
applycd for garden or little grounds, where there is but a- 
_ or two, than in large fields, where theee be many hun« 
reds, ( 

To concludefor this matter of medicines, or for the hel- 

ing of Arq 71. Feupae = {mall ſport of ground, there 
1s not anything held more ayailable,than to ſow in that place 
the hearb called Palma Chriſti; for it is fotind by certaine 
expcrience,that whercſoever that herb groweth naturally of 
itſelf, orotherwiſe, is cither purpoſely ſown or planted, 
there in no wiſe will any Moal abide. 

Thus much 1 thought good ro ſhew you for the uſe of 
medicine,and for clearing of ſmall grounds;now for the an- 
noyances which happen to great, large, and ſpacious fields, 
through the multitude of Moals, there is only three abſolute 
wayes for the curing of the ſame, 

he firſt is, in the moneths of March and Aprill, to view 
where they caft,and go about to make an extraordinary great 
hill,in which they build them neſts, which is known by the 
newneſs ofthe Mould;then look for the new trench which 
leaderh to the ſame;for as ſhe goeth ſhe returneth : then with 
your Moal-ſpade apen the trench in divers places, and then 
_ very ſtill & filently,and obſerving to take the wind,to prevent 
both hearing and ſmelling , watch the Moal as ſhe goeth or 
never oper is, Morning,Noon, and Evening, and asfoon 
as ycu ſee her caſt, ſtrike her with your Moalc-ſpeare, made 
of many ſharp pikes, and ſo caſt her up , and kill her, 
_ have I ſeen by one man an hundred deftroyed in one 
ay. 
The next infallible way for the deftrution of Moales is, 
If you can by any poſſible means bring in water to over-flow 
and waſh your ground , and as ſoon as the earth is wet over, 
the Moales will come forth of themſelves, and you may ga- 


ther 
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ther them up with your hands at pleaſure, 

The laſt Cindeed as much approved as any)is to take a live 
Moal in the month of March, which is their backing or in- 
gendring time, and put it into a deep braſs Baſon, or other 
deepſmoorh Veſſel], out of which the Moal cannot cfeep, and 
then at evening bury ir in the earth up to the brimme, and 
ſo leave it,and the impriſoned Moal will preſently beginto 
firike, complaingor call fo that all the Moales in *% ground 
will come to it, and tumbling into the Veſſcll.chey are priſo- 


ners alſo,and the more priſoners,the greater wil be the noiſt>- 


and the more noiſe, the more Moales wil cometo the reſcue; 
ſo that | have ſeen 50. or 60, taken in one night, and inone 
nigt.t,and in one Veſſell,or braſs Kettle. 

Now having thus learned how to deſtroy the Moales, it 
is meet you alſo know how to prevent the comming in of 
forraign Moales; becauſe though you keep your ground ne-- 
ver ſo clean, yet if your next neighbour be an ill husband,his 
field may ſoon impoyſon yours again:herefore to —— the 
comming in of any forreigne Moal, make bur little Furrows 
er bg 6 "_ your gronnd , and _ in _ ſmall 
round em Hempfeed, or Hemp-ſced Palms 
Chriſti beaten together , and you ſhall not need to fear the 
comming ig of any neighbour Moals, how many foever there 
be about you. 


Laftly,tor the reducing or bringing the ground to the firſt” 


rtcQion again (for howſoever ſome Husbandmen ſay, Moe: 
Moal-hills, moe ground ; yet tis certain. that moe Moale- 
hills, leſs good ground ) for never was yet ſweet grafle ſeen* 
ona Moale-hill; therefore to bring it to perfe&tion, which 1 
mean to be meadow ground, or ground tobe mowne, which 
Moale-hills cannot be: you ſhall firſt with a ſharp paring-ſho-- 
vell, pare off the ſwarth about three fingers deep, for tear of 


hurting the roots of the graſs: and then the ſwarth taken off,.. 


digge away the reſt of the Mould, and ſcatter it as ſmall as 
you can round about the hill, then rake the green: ſwarth,, 
and cutting ir artificially , lay it cloſe and: faſt, and level], 
where you took away the Mould, as if there had never been 
Hill there: andchus doo all your hills,though they be _ 
. _ Q- 
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ſo innumerable:and after all-your ground is levelled,as ſoon 
.as'the feſt ſhoure falleth, run all your ground over with a 
Pair of back Harrower, oran Harrow made of a Thorn buſh, 
- and it will break the mould as ſmall as aſhes, which will ſo 
comfort and refreſh che roat of the graſs, that it will grow in 
Infinite abundance; and fowntacls which was cauſed by 
; pave of the'Hills,will come again to a perfe& ſweetneſt,and 


\the meadow will be more fruitfull then before by many 
degrees, And thus much for the deſtruftion of Moales,and the 
reducing of the carth to his firſt goodneſs, 


